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Volume III 


EDUCATION ACCORDING TO JOHN 
STUART MILL 

THE men who were the leaders of thought 
and action in England between the passage 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 and the passage 
»f the Education bill of 1870, were the ablest 
of all who have lived since the great com- 
pany of those who flourished in the reigns 
of Henry VILL. and of Elizabeth. This large 


] 


‘irecle includes Peel, Palmerston, Cobden, 


Brougham, Disraeli, Gladstone, Macaulay, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Browning, Tenny- 
In this 
croup, John Stuart Mill has a unique place. 


son, Darwin, Huxley and Spencer. 


Whether that place is large or small—and 
most would agree in thinking it is large 

it is certainly a place unique in its breadth 
and intensity of influence. 
eer said of Mill that ‘‘ 


period his had been the one conspicuous 


Herbert Spen- 
during a considerable 


figure in the higher regions of thought. So 
great, indeed, was his influence that during 
the interval between, say, 1840-1860, few 
dared to call his views into question.’"* To 
the three great provinces of economics, in- 
duetive logie and of political science, he 
made rich contributions. 

Yet in a smaller circle, and not unworthy, 
Mill fills a place also central and command- 
ing. This circle was likewise impressive. 
It included Ruskin, Bentham, 
George Grote, his early friend for whom he 


Carlyle, 


pronounced a ‘‘well-done’’ in his review of 
Aristotle, the Austins, Ricardo, Maurice, 
the thinker, John Sterling, the poet, and 
his own father. Mill was the worthy son of 
his father, for, as Bain says in the biog- 
raphy of the father, that 


1 Herbert Spencer’s Biography, Vol. II., p. 289. 
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mas ere Ey ie! t Ar 
1€ i Oo His t 
] yy ins ir i by e Oo 
ing that e pl 

ld afford.2 

The unique place which M 
group, small in numbers, but tremendous 
in weight, is int ited rp 
tion made by one of the you members 
the only one still surviving In writ 
the death of Mill, John Mor ey says 

Eve T se or Mr M red 
fri shiy ind oO ~ 
memory i€ iffe it or 

é fee leir pa it t yy t 
see I hn no more r Sé¢ i 
nedita on til ott ess I ar 
s idiastness and § ess 

t 2 S gric t it 

re, § 1 tu i rity I 

for truth and justice ire I 

xting shed, i leas iF 
worthy lace in the t g 
pose tha they ave er re¢ 
surro ling Wi new ra 

ition of patient da ra ti 
with unselfish and magt mous 

Morley also says that with reputation 
will stand or fall the intell | repute of 
a whole generation of his count en e 
most eminent of those who are now so fast 
becoming the front line, as t vs 


2 Bain’s ‘‘ James 


Morley’ 


8 John 
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9g iro Lnes n the rning walks, I t 
e s t Tor the s were hiefly 18 
t ( I I re ] nanner a rreat 
€ R é ) s ~ es HHume Gibbon; 
creates elig ¢ ind for long after 
rds Wats s Second and 
é r ‘ f Knights of 
M cy t é I s 1 of the revolted 
l’r S ft ft Net Ss agains Spar ex 
é gy erest Next 
\ s ny f te I or i reading was 
| Ké Hiistor i home Of Greece | i seen 
it time no re r tory, exc school 
T oment nd ft s or three Vv imes of 

i trar ! f R s Ancis History beg 
ning with | | f Macedor But I read with 
great delight Langhorne’s translation of Pl irch 
l Eng s I ( ynd é time it vhier 
I ne eaves off | remember re 1ding B ts 
riistors {f his Ow! I eared le 
for any ng in ‘ s and battles; 
1 the historical part 1al Register,’’ 
from the beginning t where the vol 
nes my father |} me from Mr. 





Bentham left off. I felt a lively interest in Fred 
er of Prussia during his difficulties, and in 


ioli, the Corsican patriot; but when I came to 


the American war, I took my part, like a child as 


[I was (until set right by my father) on the wrong 
English 


books I 


used, as opportunity offered, to give me explana- 


side, because it was called the side. In 


these frequent talks about the read, he 
ons and ideas respecting civilization, government, 


morality, mental cultivation, which he required me 


afterwards to restate to him in my own words. 


He also made me read, 
count of, books 


terested me sufficiently 


and give him a verbal ac- 


many which would not have in 
to induce me to read them 
of myself: among others, Millar’s Historical View 
f the English Government, a book of great merit 
for its time, and which he highly valued; Mos- 
History, MecCrie’s Life of 


John Knox, and even Sewell and Rutty’s Histo- 


eim’s Ecclesiastical 
ries of the Quakers. 
books 


and resource in unusual 


He was fond of putting into 
he 


ands which exhibited men of energy 
circumstances, struggling 
overcoming them: of such 
African Memoranda, 
and Collin’s Account of the Settlement of 
New 1 Wales. books which I 


of reading were Anson’s Voyages, so de 


rainst difficulties and 


works I remember Beaver’s 
First 
Sout} Two never 
vearied 
ghtful to 


Hawkesworth’s, I 


the World, in 


most young and a collection 


pe rsons, 


believe) of Voyages around 


beginning with Drake 


nr we mmes 
four ,OLU { , 


AND 
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I. however, derived fro s dis e ore 
advantage, of learning more thoroughly and re 
taining more ng et vs } | ( 
to teach: perhaps, to ‘ ractice it affor 
expla ning diff ilties to thers iv ¢ I 

ige have been useful Ir ther resp ex 


perience of my 


teaching, and 


tween teacher and taught is not a good mora i 
cipline to either. I went in this manner thr } 
the Latin grammar, and a considerable part of 


Cesar’s Commentaries 


Nepos ar d 


afterwards added to the superintendence of these 


Cornelius 


lessons, much longer ones of my own 

In the same year W I began I 
made my first ymmencement in the Greek ets 
with the Lliad After I had made some progress 
in this, my father put P s translat . 
hands. It was the first Er h verse I re 


for many years I most dé ted: IT think I 

have read it from twenty to thirty times t 

I should not have thought it wort a 

tion a taste apparentiy so t i } f 
I had not, as I think, served that t keen ¢ 
joyment of this brilliant specimen of narrative 
and versification is not so er \ ' 
I should have expected | , nd from my 
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experience is quite as pregnant in lessons But in a more formal way he had also 
eoneerning the worth of individuality of 
teaching as concerning the native ability We are far from asserting 
and moral earnestness of the student. ' - ' 
Given such teachers as James Mill, such ° te M — my ar a lait “sr 
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The worth of writing as a part of educa 
n Mill learned at an early age. He 


learned, of course, too, that its worth lay -_ 


quite entirely in the activity of the intellect 


devoted to the writing. rememnedt with mare { 
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as an interpreter 
of his own education. He is free to point 


out its W ikne sses as Wwe l] as its elements of 


strength 
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‘ ors boys learn from being turned 
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t rge numbers. From tem 

erance nd much walking, I grew up healthy and 
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practicalizing influences 


The conception which one who suffered 


such an edueation holds in respect to the 


lements. methods, forees and r 


normal e 


sults of education, ean not be other than 


Fron 


men, even if capable of receiving such 


interesting education of any type, 
most 
would finally and absolutely 
Mill, on the 
this 


and in 


a type of it, 
contrary, not 
but 


have revolted 


only rejoiced in type, also, in- 


directly at least, some respects, 


directly, has proved the type to be a minis 


ter of the great science and art of intellec- 


tual culture. Toleration was indeed a mark 


of his character. 


His interpretations of 
W hich 


severe tvpe ol! 


education are of the 
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f JOURNALISM AS AN AID TO HISTORY 
f TEACHING 
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portance of tl ratory or souree-b st, however | s k R ' 
met} to? but now subiect 
wressive teachers realize the advan- T nly J nt 
t } t} f i it history 1s S x S 
ise it. The question of how to use con- ! HS is 
structive methods must, however, be solved ke si t 
if histor to take the place in edueat [’ ues s ! 
s ngs t In my opin sa) s 
n t! l Ork l St students SI ild n the 1 s l nes 
be history and sociology, using these rds_ flood the lan ! \ ide 
in their lest sense to include the study but it is living st st possi 
n, his past, present and future. This construct Ik pp ite fully 
s naturally the most interesting and l ! OKs h are 
portant group of courses in the entire cur gp | for study 
riculu But it is not—to be frank about nd Lie \ history They are 
ie best from a pedagog! al standpoint ind it is ird tf see \ i 
not yet. You history teachers sometimes bettered for their purpose under t 
ymplain that you are getting too many cumstances. but they suffer fr 
good-for-nothing students—no, say rather curable defect; they have all been work 


matriculates that you don’t want, those who 

yme into your department on the mistaken 
assumption that it is easy; to escape thi 
Seylla and Charybdis of the curriculum, 
the drudgery of the languages, on one hand, 
and the drudgery of the laboratory, on the 
other. If you are not to be swamped by the 
leisure class you must in self defense get 
nething which corresponds to the study 
a foreign language or of a natural sci- 
ence, corresponds not merely 


in time con- 


1,44 +. ; ‘ » 
(ilill ity Du a ‘ Lit 


Sumption or { 
student some real work to do. something 
equivalent to the construction of a sentence 
or of an electric motor. 

‘alled labo- 
ratory method, or what I prefer to call the 


method of 


You have found this in the so 


constructive teaching history. 
The professor of chemistry is not content 
with turning out readers of chemistry. He 
out You 


history; you must 


turns chemists. are not content 


to turn out readers of 


turn out historians. High-schoo] historians 
they may be. but true historians 1 ve! 
less, just as the high school student of chen 


if he has been taught right, is a real 


IS(Ty, 


up in advance, and what’s worse, the stu 
dent knows 


Why do many 


ir bright 

girls drop out hool all along the line to 
ro to work Largely, | t 
realize that at school they are kept at play 

make-believs here is an atmos 
irtificiality about it all th s s 
lent to the spirit of earnest yout! 
problems set before the ire not real 
ems, they are pretend problems. | 
school days they used to ‘ illed re 
honestly, it seems to 
n a real probl he answer is k 
nobody But all these things ling in 
question rks and marked ‘‘ problems 
the answers to them are to be found in th: 
teacher’s head or in the key hid ! ; 
desk. If the student buys a s nd 
arithmetic he may find the ans 
neatly penciled in. At any rate tl - 
is a lie Nobody re illy wants to Kn 
s ostensibly asked for, leas 
teacher who asks for it 

Of course the student can : n 


arithmetic tro wi 
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i ples I | ) irse the source } k + 
ts cal illy selected documents and its 
fully contrived questions is useful nu 
the student using suc] ethods feels thei 
ir 1Clality ist as the student ll nasonry 
who builds a chimney in the middle of the 
shoproom floor to be taken down by the 
janitor after he has gone. How much be 
ter to give the student in history a 1] 
to grapple with real prot snatched 
alive and kicking he str e? 
There ire two yt pproac! } 
subject, the log 1 t) syveho] 
They are rarely the same and usually we 
have to choose between them. The older 
pedagogy chose tl ; Modern ped 


‘ . fr 
avo¢gy pret rs 


Ing gveovrral \ | ne Ist ) 
begin with ‘*the ; round like a ball 
or even further back in t primal nebule. 


Now the child beg th his own school 
to take 


: 
room and gradually ns his view 


in the country, the state and the 


When biology first was 


common to begin with baeter 


which the boys could not usually find under 


the microscope and so drew nice pictures of 
air bubbles t Now the teacher bi 
with an animal as near to man as the laws 
of tl te allow e psychological start 
ing point is always the nearest, the here and 
the n 

If the history r is to be successful 
he ist lear same lesson as his eol- 
league in geog! y and biology.4 The 
chronological] thod of teaching history 
must be discarded if it proves not to be the 
psyel logica I earliest historians were 

] ] 


and modern historians 


es show atavistie tendencies of re 
turn to the old type. But it may prove to 
be better to follow up a line of interest than 
to follow down the calendar. 

But to begin with modern history is not 


to end there. The first lesson the botanist 
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gives to his spe en ectors is ‘‘dig up 
your plant by the roots.’’ The history 
er who uses a periodical as his text 

k will give tl Same injunction The 
lassicist need have no fear of being 


1eg ‘ted We can not rea 1 the d Lily 


ntelligently without calling him in to help 


rhting at the Dat elles ta s us straight 
ck to the battle « \egospotamos, to 
Xerxes whipping tl to the ringing 
plains of windy Troy. WI s Ven S 
the Cretan i r of Gi é To answer 
that we must earn t sea p r 
eant to the Kings Knossus, we shall 


leads is Disraeli to | Ss to 
Richard ¢ il I Harun- 

Rasehid, to Augus to yses, t 
Aphrodite rising from the foam of the sea 
Why was the King of Gri named Con 
stantine and why did he refuse to join the 


Allies when he learned that Russia 


get Constantinople Italy 
on Tripoli and why does s! spire to b 
(WJueen Oo] the Adriat Is Rig (rel in 
or a Russiar \ 1 
Chinese feel the loss of the Shant 


nce more than they would any < ther 
If historv is studi | from b oks some his- 
torian 1S sure to be n cleete l the classicist 


modernist, the econ 
But if hi 
studied from the journal every single one 
of them will And it is 
the only way of ensuring that the students 
get a 
trust a teacher to select the topics. 


. ): . 
the medievalist, the 


omist or the oriental st. story is 


have his innings. 
ean’t 


He’s 


too partial to what he happens to know and 


well-rounded edueation. You 


therefore is most interested in. Anybody 
ean keep up a reputation for wisdom if he 
But 


the teacher who lets life dictate the lesson 


is allowed to choose his own ground. 
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rage and shows a 


n himself which will inspire the 
mfidenece of his students What resp: 


ind if 


res applv his nd 1 his metho l 
: ition OL a probl m OL Whi the Os r 
ss on the knees of the gods that he com- 
ds tl respect h is given to the 
( s \ » analy Ss I inknown, \ d 
n the studez ls out that he too in a 
h way n use this new t f tl 
storical method in analyzing the 
knowns which the news of the day presents 
h then tf the first time he gets n 
len n the value o storv and delight 
n its 1) If vou have ever seen the 
hange it < Ss over the spirit of a class 
eh stry n ey shift from routine 
per ( ts T I Lys Ss ol inkno n 
substances, you ll understand what I 
an. It is they get to determining 


for themselves the composition of minerals 
himself does not know 


them 


rk till the Janitor turns 


on opinion that his 


your way is 
ry is something it and dried, that it 
deals th things | over and done wit! and 
therefore of 1 portance to anybody 
ine alles all Reccceiteness tec Wie denne al i 
tion é int to learn in order to be able 
to do And if it were true, as too many 
folks believs hat the history of the past 


not a 
the 
are 


concerns only the past, then it is 


study vh ch profitably occupy 


time of th and all your salaries 


unearned. 


! 


not mé in talking with his- 


‘essary 
tory teachers to waste any time refuting the 


fallaey tnat history deals only with dead 
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the German tro s first to cross the Dan e 
ind eapture Belgrad ! reh up tl 
Morava River to Nish, thence t to Sofi 
and so on to Constantinople and the Darda 
nelles. So they did. And how were you al 


well in advance what the move 


then marched up the 


Margus R Naissus. thenee east to 
Sardieca nad f Byzantium nd the 
Hell spont ving the sa things 
I nt yrds instead of modert Wi 
read in the Berlin papers this week that a 


and sieeping Cars IS sort 


n to be put on from 
You do not 


route. Just 


‘onstantinopl 

that 
Attila’s 
and translate th 


oad guide for 
march to 
Byzantium names int 
odern equivalents. It is dated 1,474 

a “ 


ago but is still serviceab 


vears e aS a fa 
road folder. 


This Balkan puzzle map with its out! ind 


ish names is all alive to you. So it sh ild 
hy Oo your s idents Your problem is to 
prevent your lectures from becoming 


mere ly informational 


that ground you are lost 


comes to imparting informat 


beat any teacher. A book can carry more 


facts, be on duty more hours and do it 


} 


cheaper than you ean, and that is saying 


a good deal. 
In your effort to make history the most 


vital, interesting and broadening of studies 
that the journalist ean help you. 
For after all you must admit that the jour 


nalist is a historian of a sort, although I do 
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‘ : - o t } 
yur al nt and norable gild. But 
P 
jpurnalist W ! wo! ver the 
crude material of his orign sources, the 
day ’s telegran s. the off | statements, th 
personal narrat s and photo 
graphs, selecting and rejecting, criticizing 
eomparing and verit ! n the end 
“- : - 
combining the essentials { t 9 im ne 
hriet ind rr } ) y , ec f ng 
the ethod of historiar Ithoug Ss 
product eomes uit n periodical nst 
ments unbound r 1d and forgotter 
1 day instead bh r bound in s \ 
; 
volu es fo} } , » 4 
rotten ind rare! T n s 
Ss piv his nm 77 — 
pt, 
Nov this " ] ty r y S 
1] methods vou irs ent 
by eans oO I | ~ S 


am engaged in writing, The Inde 
pendent, was used by 25,000 students in 
the class rooms of schools ranging from tl 

grammar grade to the university, so we 


know now how it works and are prepared 


ady ‘e TO Th achers on the b ISIS of the 


to vive 


actual workings of the method under all 
* conditions. 
high school and 


} ) 


text book for the 


AS a 


the weekly periodical has been 


found more useful than the daily or 
monthly, although these may 
for reference. For university students 


had 


who 


have considerable training in hi 


and an devote a iarge part of their 


day to the work, the daily newspaper can be 


used successfully In Columbia Univer- 


sity, for instance, where such a labora- 


+h student is re- 


} 
| 
‘ 


torv’’ eourse is given, ea 


quired to take a different daily and clip all 
i : I 


are then 


Wiens 


ts important news items. 
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sorted and distributed according to topic 


taking all French 
one all labor 
Then 


diseussed by the 


mong the students, one 
another all Chinese 
a third 


these are criticized 


ailalrs, 
q it stions, all ceommeree, ete. 
ind 
nstructor and class and then written up in 


But this method requires 


too much time and experience on the part 
of the students to be serviceable in high 
S ol or most college classes. The daily is 


too bulky and heterogeneous to be put into 
e hands Suc! iture students Che 
nthlv or a terly s too lated The 
kly es out at the most convenient 
nterval for school purposes and contains 
ist about tl roper amount of matter o1 
the important events of the day. The pr 


s for th 
as eliminated most 


unreliable and 


liminary sorting of the daily new 
the weekly h 
of what is sensational, loeal, 
national cireula 
timely to present tlie 


news while it is fresh and to provide mate- 


rial for the study of the relative 
of sources and for the weighing of argu 
ments on questions vet indeterminate. The 
thus gets into the thick of things 


When he 
later 


student 
and learns to think for himself. 
judgment confirmed by 


finds his 


events he gains confidence in himself and in 
the historical n 
thrill that 
search in any field 


ethod. He feels something 


of the rewards the original ri 
After such an experi 
fall the 


thinking of history as a closed 


ence he will into common 
fallacy of 
book. 

The 


are t 


never 


histories which we value most highly 


hose written | 


yy contemporaries. He- 
Th icydides Xenophon, 


concerned chit fiy 


Tacitus 


with the 


rodotus. 
Cesar, were all 
nes and used the past, 


quite properly, to explain and 


events of their own t1 
illuminate 
the present. Pure antiquarian research is 
modern occupation. By 


know far 


a comparatively 


of it we more about 


means 
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beginnings of Greek cultur e | t 
Mycenean periods, for instance, than A1 
totle did. But Aristotle, you 
not s ich interested in 
was 1D I vV pol 
tion His rs W 1 
less land his f nel n 
han l I c\ S i 
r'¢ rence ri ) r? T ¢ - eT 
the world as n ri s rhit 

ithin the 1 of every r ! 

(mong 1 ! nt said | 

Seville in sevel \ n 
wr story ! . Te ? resent 
ind witnessed t is leseribed 
Now n thos lavs a | l t 1 s 

odern jour! nil 
tury this 1 rdit irrent event 
the n n r rded as the \ 8 
tory. was 1 nat ts n 
of literary t rhit el 

ind late i\ i n and s 
put his observ Son paper | | 
dides had t been ex 1 twenty vears for 
treason we should never | Ve had his his 
tory of the Peloponnesian War 

But no we ! e a large dy of a 
nd active men who are experienced in tl 
irt ¢ nves iting mite porary oO l 

nees, and devote their whole time to 
recording and disseminating the results of 
their researches The journalist is a pr 
fessional historian in the primary sensi 
the word, however unworthy he may s 
times be of this high ealling 

But whatever may be the faults of mod 
ern journalism—and they are s lly 
realized by those in the professio if 
fords the best possible material r the his 
torical scholar in both q 
In volume and aces ssibility n tne! s 
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4 7? a c or) tr ting 
I I el ( ( l 
A diy ] , t 
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a Qu ns re sign I su se, 
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Pr i py? ~~ < , ls noe l 
; Iié _ Kor x nN al | +} 
K I S 
' ’ sen rity prinel} S \ ssistant 10 
| I 
‘ —_— T2»94 ! nra Trouyvtk S ] | I I estan 
t > 
y ta] > ae as 4 
period ? { . , snhing parental pres I stige nt 
| ~ 
. ' . 
4 ] ) i T tyre n pres f 
tex | It nes . senior S l I I S pl 
y i] + . the parent ho 
inv other k nd S en mM ilk se 1 e |] l pa n wi 
. +y t ey 4 T tT T 
| lil irl 3 na t Ss t S irre e\ 1 { ves De V 1! 
l lad | 7) n ft ssen iers pegins DY 4 iy ) e to your 
t ’ ] + > 
work as ke it d tlt . older brother, your older sister 


rn } salarv.? But TI do cl that it t is only when you have begun to ques- 


U) . l ‘ 
vill ik rk more interest nd on age-class distinctions that you reaiz 
mo ruitful. | sd rhtful task it a rge a e seniority 
» open vindows the soul to vistas age-class distinctions » play in the 
of the past ar | be not so ich the lursery About them a complex of feel 
taskmaster as the interpreter (he | find ¢, idea and impulse begins to form at a 
himself the questioned instead of the ques ry early age. Much of this complex 
tioner. And the student who enters histo y en ; natural enough, pr ceeding as 1t does 


through th port il of journalism will uneon from a spontaneous recognitio of the su 


sciously learn one lesson of the highest im- perior abilities and achievements of seniors 
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but much of it is, so to speak, artificial, sug 
gested more or less purposively by the 
seniors themselves 

Consider our incessant nursery formulas. 
‘*When you are older, you may do this or 
have that.’’ . ‘*You are too voung for 
hat.”’ ‘Only b 


ry bOVS or gris 


I’m older, because I’m grown up 


‘It’s all rieht for older people but’’ 


{Lo ild | nor | ’ they 1. ' » 4+ 
ThHeSE Tor S S ( >} 

Nor are they ere verbal turns or forms 
we must remember. They are instruments 


wl er hy to ehe x or thwart or ade nv lesiré 


or imp ilse. often a hild’s strongest desire 
or imp ils¢ Thev are the means of keep 


ing him in S piact his care fully delineated 
age-class And ever do they remind hi 


that he is ‘‘nothing bu i child 


It is evident enough that to be ‘‘nothing 


elass precludes a full recognition of per 


ol by the principle 


sonality, and that cont . 
of seniority contributed to uncritical think- 
ing and to conduct that might fairly be de- 
scribed as bullying. I might even have 
questioned whether we wanted to make the 
young so eager to be old and privileged, so 
expectant of the future, so imitative, thanks 
to the whip of the age-classification, so imi 
tative of the class above. And why after 
all. I might have asked, had the natural 
rrowing-up to be so stimulated 


process 0 


and so regulated 


And yet many of these queries might not 
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Sex { . . 

ilmost everv s v ve 

ined by ag t ! I 
wre ce i! ot 1] 
for the bethrothed edded. & nsti 
tut ms he n ’ if | ‘ 
inticipated that regulation s 
they are so bent n At I 
betrothal of little girls st 

Ve Oot sult I S 
child fiancée is particularly rded against 
contact with males. But seg n é 
sexes is apt to begin for lhood 
Associating wit r rather 
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with one member of it is a privilege of 
enlors lt is a privilege, too, that 1s care 
fully conditioned by them and held to be 
largely at their pleasure. The old men of 


the Dieri tell the young fellows, for exam- 


ple, that they are too young to marry 


they must wait until they have a full beard. 


If a Sioux youth sought a wife before he 


was twenty-two or and had proved 


himself a brave warrior he was sneered at 


and ridiculed In societies where mating 
is treer than among the Black tellows or 


the Amer! i! India 


the elders, 


ns and more independ- 


¢ } 


Is apt to be deferred 
and during this period of defer 
and 


is suppressed 


sexual 
And yet that there are few or no 


ment activity 
ignored 
sexual impulses in this period or in normal 
childhood that childhood well 


therefore be kept ignorant of sex are mere 


and may 
empty assertions, assertions I take it of age 
class, assertions we go on making at a great 
That we have been blind to the facts 
and to the eost of our blindness shows how 


cost. 
eager we are to keep the expression of sex 
an age-class expression. 

Not uncommonly mating is also an ex- 
pression of seniority per se. A younger 
sister may not mate before an elder sister, 
or it is the elder not the younger brother 
who inherits the widows of the deceased 
brother. 

Language is a matter of age-class distine- 
not 


said our grandparents, or ‘‘chil- 


tion. ‘‘Children should be seen and 


heard,’ 
dren should wait until they are spoken to.’’ 
Of words ‘‘unbecoming a child.’’ we still 
talk, and, | 
people with a taboo on the precocious use 
‘*Don’t 
‘*don’t eriticize,’’ ‘‘don’t talk back,’’ 


surmise we are not the only 


of certain terms. eontradict,’’ 


*" say 
please’’ are our formulas for exacting 
politeness, politeness not due, mind you, to 
any one, but to seniors. Unfortunately I 


ean give no parallels to those formulas from 
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societies; the ethnographers fail 


pr tive 


is. They have reported to us, however, the 


terms of respect 1niors must 


ind in particular the 


address their seniors, ; 
necessity upon them of avoiding their per 


sonal names or yrds con 


some nes even 


taining sounds or syllables of their names 


As for subjects of conversat 


know is generally taboo to the young, in 
iodern as well as in primitive culture. 
(nd so is sex, at least among us; here again 


for primitive societies the ethnographer 


fails us. There are taboos too among us for 
the quality of talk 
and peremptory convention which dictates 
talked about and 


writes a schoolmaster of English boys. 


what may be What may 
not,’’ 
‘*‘They must not speak of anything emo 
tional or intellectual, at the cost of being 
thought a fool or a prig.’’ It is the boys 


who carry out the taboo, but its source, I 
venture to say, lies in their nurseries 
etc., It 


needs hardly be said, are age-class distine 


Dress, ornament, hair-cutting, 


tions.2, So is occupation; so is recreation. 
Persons are too young, we say, or too old to 
go into business or to stay in. Only after 
his initiation is a boy allowed to go hunting 
or to go to war. Card-playing is not suita- 
ble for hold 


dancing for old people, hold their juniors. 


children, their seniors, nor 

In this mere glance over a few age-class 
distinctions we have noticed distinctions for 
the older people as well as for the younger 
In the upper age groups these distinctions 


are more in the nature of privileges, in the 


custom 
of so- 
ealled avoidance it is particularly marked between 
think, to 


forms 


1 This avoidance is not merely a 


between generations; but lik« 


name 


other forms 


enable us to 


one of the 


them, marked enough, I 


consider avoidance in all its 


privileges of seniority. (See Parsons, Elsie Clews, 
‘“ Avoidance in Melanesia,’’ The 


Els e Clew Ss. 


New 


{merican Jour 


January, 1916. 
‘*Fear and Convention- 


York, 1914 


2 Parsons, 


lity,’’ pp. 


181-83. 
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lower, they are in the nature of privations. 
This differentiation is true of both primi- 
tive and modern culture, more true however 
of primitive, where government by seniority 
is stronger. Among us its rule is becoming 
more and more confined to the nursery. 
The age-class distinction is disappearing 
culture together with other 


from modern 


social classifications, the classifications of 
sex, of caste, of kinship, of place-fellow ship. 
Through these rigid categories the primi- 
tive society controls its members, allowing 
little or no individual variation, keeping all 
in their place and keeping itself as static 


is 


it may. Personality is ignored and social 


change is discouraged. It is the escape of 
the individual from social contro] by means 
of social classification, his escape from the 
that the 
difference between modern social organiza- 


social categories, marks prime 


This escape means the 
It means social 


tion and primitive 
recognition of personality. 
freedom. 

Needless to say our social] freedom is far 
from consummated. The further realiza- 
tion of it awaits upon many measures, not 
least among them being the elimination of 
the principle of seniority from the nursery. 


E.sig CLEWSs PARSONS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE IN SCHOOLS 
Succestions for the further protection of 

children in Massachusetts schools, as compiled 
by the special committee appointed at the 
Faneuil Hall meeting several weeks ago, have 
been embodied in a report to be sent to au- 
thorities in every city and town in the state. 
The report is made public by Fire Prevention 
Commissioner John A. O’Keefe. According to 
an abstract in the Boston Evening Transcript 
one of the most important recommendations, 
aside from the purely structural, is that for 


a uniform fire call throughout the state, with 
“ The 


time taken for the drill might be considered 


the fire drill as an accustomed exercise. 
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lled to include al 


ities, that is, sounded when childr 


should be ca 


classroom, in the hall, in th 


The school physiciar é is tl 
should consider that tl responsil 
this rests with him.” 

Under the titk Basements ( ad <A 
cording to Occupation” the report states t] 
they should be entirely cut off from the first 
floor, be entered rom the tside, | 


that if the first floor frame is of 


now plastered on wood lath, should be pl: 


metal lath or covered with a m 


ceiling. All places where inflammabk 
tT rial could be place d should he prot cted wit! 
sprinklers. As to 


unoccupied such use should be abandoned, or 


attics for storage only t 


they should be protected by sprinklers, and 


the attics containing children, in certain 


rooms, should be cut off with wire lathed and 
plastered partitions and metal spring closing 
doors. 

Class-room floors should contain no closets 
for storage and rooms where, owing to their 
use, fire might start, shops, kitchens and lab 


should be 


should be furnished with fire extinguishers. 


oratories sprinkled Classrooms 
Clothes should not be kept in the corridor, but 
Waste 


metal 


in or connected with classrooms. 

paper and such material should be in 
containers, or plainly in sight and emptied 
every day. The janitor or his assistant should 
be in the building at all times during the ses 
should be 


sible, and where gas is used 


where pos 


a shut-off should 
building. Chil 


should not be housed 


sion. Gas eliminated 
be provided from outside the 


dren of the second grade 


above the first floor, and there should be exits 
from the first floor rooms directly outsids 
Schools with stoves should have two exits 
The report states that doors from class 
rooms which seat only an ordinary class may 
open either in or out and preferably there 
should be but one door. If the door opens out 


it should not block the 
Doors 


corrid ir space, but be 


recessed. from assembly halls should 
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on “Our Diplomatic Rela- 
Dr. David Sned- 
don, state commissioner of education of 
Massachusetts, on “ New 


dary Education.” 


Antioch College, 
tions with Europe,” and by 


Problems in Secon- 


MINER SEARLE Bares, son of President Bates 


College, has been chosen to be 


of Hiram 
from Ohio and will begin his 


October. 


Rhodes scholar 
work at Oxford next 
French in 


New York 


service by 


JEAN B. Zactianie, a teacher of 
the De Witt Clinton High School, 
City, from the 
the board of education. He was in France at 
the outbreak of the war and on August 1, 1914, 


1 


to enlist in the 


has bee Ih dismissed 


he was forced French army. 
The 
that if in the future he should report for duty 
he will be 


Count Hurtren-Czapski, of Posen, has been 


dismissal was made with the provision 


reinstated without prejudice. 


appointed curator of the Warsaw University 
and Technical School, as reestablished under 
German auspices. 

Dr. ALBION WattTeR Hew Lett, professor of 
Michigan, has 
been appointed professor of medicine in the 
Leland Stanford Junior taking 
the chair to be vacated by the transfer of Dr. 
Wilbur to the 
January 1, 1916. Dr. Hewlett will take up 
his active duties at Stanford in August, 1916. 


medicine in the University of 
University, 
presidency on 


Ray Lyman 


Dr. Atspert E. Hancock, of Philadelphia, 
formerly professor of English at Haverford 


College, died by suicide on December 23, aged 
forty -five years. 

Sir Joun Ruys, appointed professor of Cel- 
Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1877, and master of Jesus College 
December 18, at the age of 


tic language and literature at 
in 1895, died on 
seventy-five years 
Eno is up- 
that the 


receive as 


Ir the will of the late Amos F. 
held, in the courts, it appears 
University will 
million dollars. 


now 
amount Columbia 
residuary legatee is seven 

THE contest over the will of the late General 
Brayton Ives, who left the bulk of his estate, 
valued at more than $1,000,000, to Yale Uni- 
been settled by the filing of an 


versity, has 
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contest 
ughters. The 


order in surrogate’s court. Th was 
begun by General Ives’s three da 
ot divulged. 


settlement were 


Memorial Building was for 
December the trus- 


of Pennsylvania, and a 


I 


terms of the 


Duhring 
mally dedicated on 
tees of the 


University 


memorial tablet was unveiled at the entrance 


book stack. This new building is 
ving te the 
to the late 


fessor of dermatology at 


library, and was erected as a 
Louis A. Duhring, pro 
the 
Pennsylvania, who left a legacy amounting to 
than a million dollars to the university. 
Pro- 


memorial 
P 


University of 


more 
The dedicatory addresses were made by 
fessor Morris Jastrow, Jr., the university l- 
,and Dr. Joseph G. R 


committee of the board of 


sengarten, chair- 
man of the library 
was accepted on be- 


Edgar F. 


trustees. The building 


university by Provost 


NEW has decided to offer 


ten scholarships for students in Latin-Ameri- 


York UNIVERSITY 


can countries. The governments will be in- 
vited to nominate annually men and women 
candidates for the university. The scholar- 
ships will be good in any of the departments 


except those of law and medicine. 


GENERAL university extension is to be in 
cluded in the program of the University of 
Idaho. The school of agriculture has already 
a well-developed extension service, but up to 
this time other departments have not been in- 
cluded; now it is proposed to maintain the 
larger work. The board of regents, at a re- 
cent meeting, approved of this service and 
provided for its maintenance. Organization 
of the work has been given to a faculty com- 
mittee of which Professor Frank M. Erickson, 
professor of education, is chairman. 


THe Clara Orton loan fund, of 
the Ohio State University, which at 
amounts to between $400 and $500, will be in- 
information 
given out by the Alumnez Association. The 
fund, which is for the use of girls who are 


the 


Gregory 
present 


creased to $1,000, according to 


helping themselves through university, 


was established seven years ago through the 


f +) 


instrumentality of the late Clara Gregory 
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Orton, in whose honor it was named. The 
additional money will be supplied by Mrs. 
Francis ¢ Caldwell, wife of Professor Cald- 
we f the department of electrical engineer 

g f the university, and Dean Edward 
Orton, Jr., of the engineering college, sister 
and brother, respectively, of Miss Orton 


Four students have so far been aided by this 
fund. I » were graduated last year; one al 
ready paying back her entire loan and the 
other two thirds. No interest is demanded 
and no guarant good faith asked for, the 
supposition being that the beneficiary will 
make good the debt at the earliest possible 


time. On January 29 a Greek play given at 


I] add to the fund. 


church the 
school of Northwestern Uni- 
made. While North 
western University is a denominational school, 
the 


the university wi 


ANALYSIS of affiliations of 


students in one 
versity has been recently 
membership of students is 


the church 


seattered through ten or more denominations. 


Some of the leading denominations are as 

follows: 
Methodist . 522 
Presbyteriar ie 72 
Baptist .... we | 
Congregationalist 113 
Lutheran ; oh 51 
Episcopal 109 
Evangelical , eo 10 
Catholic ..... « € 
Universalist ee re : 4 
Jewish .... , ’ bp igintig adc 19 
Miscellaneous nd . si 92 
Not indicated a eee 46 


1,256 
SoME denominational statistics of students 
enrolled at the New Hampshire College have 
been made, and it is discovered that the Con- 
gregationalists are far in the lead, with the 
Methodists, Baptists, 
lians following in the order named. 


Catholics and Episcopa- 
The in- 
vestigation was undertaken at the request of 
one of the denominations for data as to the 
its members enrolled here. 


number of now 


The figures show that of the 605 who answered 


the question as to church affiliation, 298 are 
members of churches. Of the others 236 ex- 
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press den , | 
now church r Of S \ 

embers and W iv preferences 

ire 71. There ar 1D « 3 I 
ind of thes e Congreg . 
with 115 me ers and 38S 
ents Mi dais Ss st I \ 1b 

nd 44 non-m« B sts a 
third with 45 mbers and 40 1 ‘ ‘ 
| re are oo ( tl s and vi | 
that denominatior d tl S meml 
and nine non-members amon; e Episcoy 
ians. The Unitarians and Universalists « 
next. The Unitarians have 12 members 


15 non-members and the Universalist figures are 


10 and 13. The other churches represented 


are the Adventist, the Presbyterian, the Chri 
tian Science, the Christian, the Church of 
Christ, Swedenborgian, Dutch Reformed, 


Union, Friends, Greek Orthodox, Hebrew, and 


the 
WE the School that 
the Corning, Iowa, board of education recently 


Society for Ethical Culture 


learn from American 


passed a resolution, unanimously, permitting 
Bible study to be given to high-school students, 
school credit shall be 
Such instruction may be 


and arranging that high 
given for this work. 
taken from any pastor, according to the prefer 


ence of the student. For this work, sixty hours 


of recitation will entitle the student to one 
credit. One hundred and twenty hours of the 
work entitle him to two credits. Not more 


than two credits can be earned in this way. 
and not more than two hours of recitation each 
Pastors taking students 


for such study must report to the superintend 


week are permitted. 


ent, giving an estimate of the student’s scholar- 
ship and work. 


also Pass a §] 
The 


Oks 


Students must ve 
cial examination in the subjects taken. 
the 


suitable for the purpose, 


school will loan to students text-| 


free of charge 


ARRANGEMENTS for the forming of a student 


court to investigate cases of minor discipline 


have been made at the Ohio State University 


The court, composed of the n the 


Student Council, will conduct an investigation 
of such cases as are referred to it by 


dent of the 


the presi- 
university. 


The proceedings are 
the ns 


iture of a thorough 


aimed to be more in 
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the if rit or t tude I t 
ibsolute, even to the extent ley 11 9g 
expulsion ft Phe lent the 
tudent | lead t t f 
ill witne ‘ It uigh the ther embers re 
permitted to K such quest t deen 
necessary. TT tril feature of the rules 
drawn up by the representative gover! body 
of the students, the fact that te se 
erecy 18 pI led 


ite f tl d tment Of 
tea If the ) 1 stu 
dent omitted, the p t 3 eV he 

| that <« f every t Obe I 
Ih tear : re ‘tal of 1.68 
me raduat {1 the acaden depart 
ment 392, or } 5 per cent re 
teacher Of tl] Q t of On4 
inv prot l I ‘ nt Lf ull ljuates 
of all department theological, musi ind 
physical training luded wit tl ea 
demie department, 1,374 out of 4,029 have 
entered the profession of education 

NEARLY 3,000, or 60 per cent the gradu 
ites I Univers Miss I t ( im- 
bia are now living in the state of their alma 
mater. The other scattered through forty 
five s s of the U1 1 State ind twent 
two foreign cou \ccord t e 


J ° > ; 
alumni aires 


rt, 
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It is here that the women 


keeping. The first-aid 


will also be on this floor. 


reception-roon for tl 
faculty and trustees 


third floor 
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Australia would be of great value. The money, 
he thought, could be provided by taxation, the 

the load, the man of 
family contributing but little, instead of the 


The workman can 


single man carrying 


present per capita system. 


hardly be expected to have a large family un- 


less he is assisted financiall the community 
would have to assume the burden. The third 
child is liable to upset the family budget; the 


The 


are 


fourth child brings the wolf to the door. 
share this 


(2) Suecess in the campaign 


community must burden of « 


against venereal 


diseases would increase the number of births 
by 100,000 and more. Infant mortality must 
also be lowered The infant mortality of Ger- 
many is now 15 to 100 born living; in Norway, 
it is 7 and in Australia only 5 per cent. Infant 


mortality is highest in Bavaria. Augsburg 


infants as against 15 
Hanse towns. (3) 
ffers ither 


shows 21 deaths among 
in Berlin and 11 the 
Emigration to new territory o 

whicl should be 
of facilitic = for 


means of living and increased 


in 


considered as a 
better 


solution 
means furnishing 


neomes. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
FRATERNITY LECTURES AT PURDUE 
Dean BENJAMIN has published! a summary 
of the efforts at Purdue University to raise the 
standard of fraternity scholarship. An impor- 
tant factor this the 
mutual understanding and good will between 
the faculty and the fraternities, the result pri- 


marily of a scheme of fraternity lectures by 


in movement has been 


members of the faculty. 

In common with other institutions with a 
large and increasing student body, Purdue has 
long felt the need of some means of bringing 
students and faculty into more intimate per- 
sonal relations. As the fraternities and clubs 
all occupy their own houses, they formed the 
logical center through which to secure such 
an end. But the problem of any systematic 
effort which would bring the faculty into per- 
sonal contact with the fraternities, and which 
would at the same time enlist the voluntary 


cooperation of these student organizations, was 


1 SCIENCE, 


AND 


a difficult 
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Bible 


not 


In other institutions 
study classes in the fraternity houses have 


Fraternity 


one. 


d ove rwhelmingly successful. 


prov 
men seriously object to a scheme which sets 
them apart as the selected victims of moral 
sermonizings, or as the special objects of a 


eneral uplift propaganda under faculty direc- 


tion. Yet the Purdue men appreciated the 
eed of some systematic plan by wl ich they 
might be brought into more intimate contact 
ith the faculty. As broad-minded whole- 
me young Ameri s, the welcomed an op- 
ortunity to meet their professor ; man to 


in, with the atmosphere of the classroom 
disearded. 

With a tactful 
Pr fe ssor Tl = CG. 


f Purdue, inaugurated a 


ippreciation of the situation, 
Alford, reli 


system of fraternity 


of 


ious director 


] lluntary cooperation 


eetures in which the v 
the students was emphasized. In the fall of 1910, 
Professor Alford asked the twelve fraternities 


at Purdue whether thev cared to have a series 


f informal talks before each chapter by mem- 
The response was unani- 
mous in favor of the plan. 
then asked to submit a list of the 
they wished to to 
these lists the lecturers 
made out of 
of the 


bers of the faculty. 


Each chapter was 
members of 


the invite 


faculty whom 


their houses. From 


were chosen, and a program was 


five talks apiece by three members 


faculty, or fifteen talks in all at each chapter 
house. In actual practise the speaker was in- 
vited to dinner, giving his talk later in the 


informality of these ocea- 


The 


sions was carefully 


same evening. 
maintained, so that, after 
dining five times at the same fraternity house, 
the speaker and the chapter had established an 
intimate acquaintance. 

successful were the fraternity lectures 
during the first year that for 1911-12, all the 
student organizations at Purdue that lived in 
and Greek 


letter fraternities and the local clubs, twenty- 


So 


their own houses, professional 
three in all, united in a request that the lec- 
tures be continued and that the course be en- 
In 
order to secure suggestions from the student 
standpoint, Professor Alford called together a 


committee which included a representative of 


larged to include all these organizations. 
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each of the twenty-three organizations. Such 
a committee has met each year, and through 
its helpful criticisms the original plan has 
For the year 1911-12, 
a series of four, rather than five, lectures 


been greatly modified. 


apiece by three members of the faculty was 
given at each house. The following year a 
radical change was made when a series of 
eight lectures, each one by a different member 
of the faculty, was given at every fraternity 
and club hous 


ficed the intimacy begotten of a series of din- 


Although this change sacri 


ners with the same group of students, it had 
the advantage of widening the mutual personal 
faculty and 
while more members of the faculty spoke than 
A few minor altera- 


acquaintance of both students, 
under the former system. 
tions in the plan of the lectures have since been 
made. For the vear 1914-15, six lectures, by 
as many different members of the faculty, have 
been given at each fraternity or club house. 
The success of this system of fraternity 
lectures has doubtless been largely due to the 
Pro- 


so tactfully preserved. As 


spirit of voluntary cooperation which 
fessor Alford has 
the plan has been finally worked out, each 
speaker is the choice of the fraternity or club 


to which he goes. Professor Alford merely 
draws up the list of six speakers for each 
organization. The evening on which the lec- 
ture is given is left to be determined by con- 
between the 


The subject is arranged in similar 


sultation fraternity and the 
speaker. 


fashion. 


taken up, including current topics, accounts 


A wide variety of topics have been 


of travel, some pet hobby of the speaker, in 
short a wide variety of subjects which are of 
general interest and which do not bear directly 
Beside the pleasure of the 
informal dinners, these talks have proved very 


upon the classroom. 


popular, and frequently form the topic of 
much after discussion at the fraternity house. 

The actual results of the fraternity lectures 
at Purdue have been encouraging. During the 
past session, 1914-15, fifty-two members of the 
faculty lectured to twenty-six clubs and fra- 
ternities, including about six hundred stu- 
dents, or approximately almost a third of the 
total Both 


attendance at the university. 
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faculty and students have testified to the pleas- 
ure and profit they have derived from these 
opportunities to further their mutual per 
sonal relations. After five years of these fra 
ternitvy lectures, the results in pr 

better understanding between faculty nd stu 
dents are increasingly apparent An ever 
more important result is the very noticeable 
effect of such a scheme yvercoming the tr 
tion that so often arises between faculties and 


fraternities, chiefly because of the lack of mu 
tual understanding and appreciatio1 


BeverLeY W. Bonn, Jr 


PURDUE UNIVE! 
A MUSEUM GAME 

A NOVEL method (not in use elsewhere, 
fas as is known) of successfully meeti th: 
problem of a visit to the museum by a larg 
group of from fifty to one hundred childre 
is that recently put into operation at the Park 
Museum, Providence, Rhode Island 

The plan is this: Each child ven a 
ard containing a sentence about ething 

the exhibits. Eacl sentence 18 pu ze 
sentence, since in each there is some word 
mitted, the blank to be filled in by the child 
receiving the card. These sentences have been 
carefully chosen to contain some fact of 


terest and instruction that a bov or girl ought 
to know, and worded in such a way that th 


idea is neither too obvious nor too complicate ad 


to be grasped. For example, one child ma 
vet the card containing the following: “ The 
bird builds a black, hanging nest 
fibers:” or, “Indian money is called 
-? or, “Mercury comes ft " 

e° colored mine ral.” 

In this way, each child become d 
vidual investigator of a partic ular toy His 
surplus energy is wisely directed, | tead 
of rushing boisterously around th: iilding, 


glancing hastily at everything, and remem 
bering nothing, he goes steadily al eeking 
one thing at a time. 

When 
the official in charge other cards are furnisl ed 
until the 


} 


children are sun moned to the lecture 


one question is reported cor l 


end of an allotted time when the 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE hich preceded the Hsia and § 
The Chinese System of Public Education. By the Chinese had ell-r Fs 
PING WEN Kwvo, P] .D., Member of the educat Indeed Dr i 


Kiangsu Provincial Educational Commis- 


member the ( Maritime Custor ther A t d Eur 
Service Teacher ( lleas Columbi TT) , , ‘ 
versity, Contributions to Education No. 64 imcient t heli 


Published by Teachers College, Columbia fact. Practically all of our 
University, N York City, 1915. Pp. xii f 
“US, 

A history and description of the educational red 
deals and achievements of the Chir . 


ean not fail to arouse the interest of all wl d 


elieve t t ed t ‘ rt reat if not ( As ( 
conti t 
ti01 The ¢ ( one of the oldest if tr ! , led ’ 
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responsible for what e { } e ti ¢ ex ed ‘ t ‘ 
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Dr. Ping’s book, giving us the history of ‘ommon! der that wl n edict couched 
Cl} ine ( education. 1 } oO. turally e] als 1! proper literar _ } ; on ied 


eonnected with the historv of Chinese philos he pr 


ophy, is therefore contribution to But a eneral tl } t rt } 
the literature of education. It is welcome not Teality hat tar had 

merely because of the importance of the sub no existence a matter of fact. For ¢ 
ject but also because of the ct that that sub lke South Amer tut 

ject is little know: Probably almost all that re ¢ e of ideals r I I 

is known of the history of Chinese education Finally Dr. P 

of its present status and of its future pros- !ay s t I t ( 
pects is set forth in the book we are consider d f 

ing. Indeed, if there is any criticism which r character H t 
we may make of Dr. Ping’s work it is that he ii wii te Mn cial 
has told us too much rather than too little. casual v on p 149, but he d 1 
The reader who starts to peruse Dr. Ping’s to It the import h it 

book without some knowledge of Chinese his- The result of th character 

tory and Chinese life, will probably get the im- r ~ t to t } 
pression that in the prehistoric somewhat mare favorable imur ie ie ie a 
sevthtes’ weried of ene thousand end mame IS crete emiies ‘ ; ; 
years before the Christian period, in the days education than will | rece ed | 
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statement to Secreta f the Interior Frank By mé s of ld 





During tl vear t pec ists in rural t nd | 1 dur 
educat nite ed vit! tat nd « int the ear l i tr 
se} ‘ t hing d t sx 

rur s Ss, 1 t s for Witl | 
county s rls id to deter? ver { 


ilter a , +} eomMy? e 
or sad i! res gritat the \\ } ’ 
milat j ) thre } } ‘ } t 
stimu ‘ t ’ - : } | 
state and l ( Near hird I } 
the pul ssued by e bureau during a 
The vear d direct v Vl I tne DD blem 
kid t 
if I iral s¢ l} sé I uded I tins 


and preparation of rural school teachers, all 7 - . 
which afforded a much needed basis for ‘"10" *°F , 
propaganda within the states Four public me ae we , 
tions describing the special contributior = > 
sch s, and in pr ring 1 I dy I 


ti Danish folk high scho ls to the Amer in 

. . tate al local schox authorit 
rural-school problem were issued during the ate and local school authoriti 
year. 


The bureau’s specialist in higher education 
| 


personally inspected thirty-seven colleges and ("8 the past year has be hat Ome 
universities during the year, most of them at dening directed by the s rhe pla t 
the request of the state departments of edu lined provides for the use {f home back y ls 
cation in the several states. Twenty-eight of vacant lots, and other pieces of land for cl 


these institutions were in North Carolina. dren’s gardens to be cultivated under sc] 
seven in Oregon; one was reported upon at supervision. As a result of a special appr 
the request of the President of the United priation allowed by the last congress, a d 


States. One of the notable documents issued Vision of school and home gardens was 


from this division during the year was an il- lished in the bureau with two specialists | 
lustrated bulletin entitled “ Opportunities for ne assistant, and before the close of 
Foreign Students at Higher Educational In- year 100 city school superintendents had 


stitutions in the United States,” which has ready adopted the plan proposed | t 

been distributed through consular offices in reau and thirty-five cities had 

the countries of South America and else- operation in one or more schools 

where, wherever students might profitably be A three-year survey f 575 private d 
told of the higher educational opportunities higher schools for negroes was com] 
now available in the United States. Special ing the vear by the. divisior I neg luca 


importance attaches to this publication b tior A specialist and three fiel rkers 


cause of the war have sited « ; r these sc] 
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published in tl 
United States and abroad. With its 150,000 
volumes, 10,000 of which were added during 
the vear, the Bureau of Education library is 
the largest pedagogical library in the United 
States, and probably the second largest library 
in the world devoted wholly to educational 
subjects. 

Other activities of the bureau during the 
year included the completion of a digest of 
the school laws of all the states, an important 
example of the kind of work a Federal Bureau 
of Edueation can do that is of the utmost 
service to the individual states; the issue of a 
bulletin on school administration in th 
smaller cities, which makes available for the 
first time material on professional supervis 
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Ion Ih an accessible torm tor superin 
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nearly double the number for the preceding 


vear. These circulars are sent to state dé 
partments of education, legislative commit- 
tees, heads of departments of education in 
, co ie 

colleges and universities, normal si noois, city 
and county superintendents, and to the press. 
This service received special commendation 
in resolutions adopted by educational associa 

ns during the year. 

In summarizing the work of the Bureau of 
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EDUCATIONAL 


I | 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
EYE STRAIN AND RETARDATION IN : mal age n gr: 
SCHOOL LIFE \) I 
A STUDY of the schools of Cleveland showed sine 


that 27.6 per cent. of all the children wer ' si i dl 
laggards and that every eighth child was a re- ange 

peater. This study also showed that of the 6 years d - il = 
pupils, Totals 3 , 


per cent. withdrew before re no the fifth From I 
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Defects found in Ab are much more common than the myopic and 
Of eyes turn the balance for eye defects as a cause of 
Of eyes and thro : retardation. 
UF various : ' The next table shows the hyperopic cases by 
Total themselves, by ages and grades 

The next table is from Gulick and Ayer’s 
book on Medical Inspection of Schools, second ; 
edition, page 158. It is founded on work in 
New York City in 1908, covering all grades, 
ages 10 to 14 inclusive, and the standard is 9 ' rig " 
‘age in grade.” This table shows the marked - ‘ 
relationship of pl eal defects to school ( 1) 111 
scholarshiy th the exception of defective 7 S| 6) 1 
Vision. 5S | 4] 1} i 1 

9 2; -| 3] 5 1 
I ge H D N ul gl l 2 6 4] 6 l 

= REP . : 11 24 men 2 
se hoe : . oR . 12 1 2,2 7| 7 3 2) 

breat! 15 11 9 13 257 cee 

teeth $2 10 34 14 i; 2 3} 2)4]1 

Enlarged tonsil 29 19 12 is 11 11\-]1 
——_ - we 16 1 2-212 

Not being satisfied with the figures given Me eh 
here for defective vision, I present a table of oe ;' Hy 
191 consecutive cases of school children whom - , 
I have examined in my private practise and for Totals 1 202024372012119 14 3 1 


My table easily 


shows that the cases of myopia average bright. 


whom I have furnished lenses. 


These children usually have good vision for 
book work but fail when tested at twenty 
feet. These are the cases that can not easily 
see the blackboard and that the average teacher 
or school physician, not especially trained in 
eye work, quickly detect. I believe that in 
Gulick and Ayer’s table they found the myopia 
and failed to pick out many of the 
hyperopie or eye-strain cases. The following 


table as easily shows that the hyperopic cases 


cases 


191 Eye Cases 
. Hyperopla 
Myopia Farsighted _ 
Near- r Eye- Totals 
sighted) , do 
Strain 
2 years bright 5 6 44 
1 year bright S 25 
Normal, age in grade s 35 43 
1 year dull 6 35 
2 years dull l 35 
3 vears dull - 14 > 104 
4 years dull - 10 | 
5 years dull 3 
Ss 163 191 


rotals 2 


The following rearrangement of this table 
warrants a little study. It shows that eye- 
strain, as a factor of retardation, is not evi- 
Between the 
it becomes a 


dent up to the age of nine years. 
ages of ten to fourteen 
tremendous factor and then apparently at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen these children drop 


out of school life. 


years 


The Same 163 Cases of Hyperopia or Evye-strain 
I 


(Rearranged) 


Age 6 7 8:9 1011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Bright 2'7\'5816) 1; 3} 2 1:111'2 
Normal 18g8i113'|62)3 44\- 2/1 
Dull 4/2 122419188 4 3/1/11 


The following scheme gives a comprehensive 
view of the variety of refractive errors that 
need lenses for their correction. In this chart 
as elsewhere in this paper, for the sake of 
clearness, I have ignored the effects of astig- 
matism. This is because, while any eye case 
may be complicated by astigmatism, it merely 
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adds more strength of the lens, either plus or Hence the “vision with atropine” shown in 


minus, in one meridian or axis, as against the the charts to follow gives the real itor 
corresponding right-angle axis. This does not f the eye. 
Nel f Ref i ( lit s 
‘ N " i ‘ 
Synonym Near sighted Far sighted 
Anatomical condition Long ey¢ Short ey: 
Lenses needed Minus (concave Nome Plu x 
Lens strength 3 1.50 l HI 0 +.75 +] + 1.7 
Vision 10/200 20/100 20/70 20/5 20 20/15 O/. 20/20 04 
Vision with atropin¢ 20/200 20/100 20/70 20/41 20/20 20/50 20/70 20/100 20/20¢ 
Distance visior Poor Good Good Impai 
Near vision Usually good Good tillage of Poor Very | 
15 whe pi 
lense ba ire 
needed for 
reading 
Usual ptor Sedentary, indoor Eve strain: Headache 
tendencies less, nervy is, Inattentive 
print blurs, letter ru 
together 
Eye muscle Often 
unbal eved 
ffect the arguments I am presenting in this In conclusion I wish to show some illustra 
paper. ‘To make the next chart and those fol- tive cases, principally of school children, which 


lowing it clear it is necessary to remember that make clear the actual symptoms and condi 
distance vision is usually tested at twenty feet tions that occur in this work. The first twelve 
and this distance is recorded as the numerator cases comprise ten pupils and two adults and 
of the fraction, while the number of the line present the “ eve-strain” group of symptoms. 
of letters read on the test card is the denomi- The last eight cases are of children about the 
nator. Thus 20/20 means that line 20 is read ages of ten to twelve also with eye-strain but 
at 20 feet and reduces to 1 or normal. 20/15 who have come before the truancy courts in 
is better than normal, while 20/100 is % of stead of having received, earlier in life, a more 
normal. Lenses are measured by the French rational, preventive and scientific treatment 
system, one diopter being the unit, and are Where two fractions for vision are given, as 
either plus (convex) or minus (concave). in case No. 9, the first is for the right eye and 
A +- 1 spherical lens is the strength that a per- the second for the left. <A single fraction 
son at the age of 45 usually needs as extra help means the same vision in both eyes. 


for reading and A + 3 lens is so required when I believe that the expedient and most sue 
the age of 60 is reached. cessful treatment of these cases is not always 


+ 


One word as to atropine, commonly known’ glasses. Of course, if these pupils are pr 


as “drops.” The hyperopic eye has the power paring for college and professions, proper cor 
of over-action of the function of accommoda-_ rection of eye defects is imperative But 
tion to make vision clear in many cases. This, many children must drop out of school as soon 
however, is done at the expense of the person’s after the age of fourteen as the law allows to 
health for it brings that group of symptoms go to work and among such children, when eye 

which I have discussed as eye-strain. The use strain symptoms exist, it is often very hard to 
of atropine is the only correct way to examine persuade the child to wear the glasses or the 
a child’s eyes in order to determine the correct parent to provide them. The alternate is just 


lenses as it overcomes for the time being this what is being done in the elementary indus- 


over-action or spasm of the accommodation. trial school at Cleveland where the school life 
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Dr. Wirt at Gary in his flexible school sys- 
tem, seems to be giving the same eye-strain 
cases that rational amount of non-book work 
that keeps them and interested, 


in school 


even if they are not able to secure and willing 
to wear spectacles. 


FREDERICK J. MANN 


POUGHKEEPSIRF, N, 











